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Art. XV. — Notes on the Sabhc'i Parma of the Mahabhdrata, 
illustrative of some Ancient Usages and Articles of Traffic of 
the Hindus. By Professor II. II. Wilson. 

(Read March 5, 1842.) 

Thk subject of the Sanskrit poem called the Mahabhsirata is well 
known to be the struggle for supremacy between two kindred and 
rival families, those of Pfindu and Kuril. The event is in all proba- 
bility historically true, and the circumstances related in the poem, 
however blended with fiction and coloured by mythology, are in 
many instances likely to be substantially authentic. It is, however, 
'n the episodical portions with which the poem abounds, that infor- 
mation of a curious and no doubt, in the main, correct description, 
relating to the social and political state of India, at periods con- 
siderably anterior to the Christian sera, is to be found. The infor- 
mation, it is true, is of a mixed character, us might be expected in 
a professedly poetical composition, and in a work which has very 
possibly been from time to time corrupted by comparatively modern 
interpolation. Still there is much that wears the semblance of 
accuracy and antiquity, as in the instances which I propose to bring 
to the observation of the Society. 

The second book of the Muhabharata is entitled the Sabhii or the 
Pulace, and narrates the transactions that took place at the palace 
of Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pdndu princes, in consequence of 
his claim to be acknowledged paramount monarch, and bis celebra- 
tion of the Rajasilya sacrifice ; a privilege and proof of such exalted 
rank having been attained. 

As, preparatory to the pretensions of Yudhishthira, his brothers 
depart in various directions to compel the princes of India to recog- 
nise his title and pay him tribute, the details of their incursions arc 
full of interesting notices of the geographical and politicul divisions 
of India, but it is unnecessary to expatiate upon them at present, as 
they have been made ample use of in the full and important inves- 
tigations of Professor Lassen, published in the Gottingen Oriental 
Journal. It is sufficient to remark that the conquests of the Pandu 
princes bear the same character that has commonly attended the 
military operations of Indian states, in which, even when successful, 
the total subversion of the subjugated principality by no means fol- 
lowed its subjugation ; and the victor usually contented himself with 
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present plunder and nominal future submission. Both the Mogul and 
theMurhatta have been satisfied to levy such tribute as they could exact 
from the Hiijput princes, unci to leave them in the possession of their 
hereditary dominions. The like supremacy is the only one perhaps 
ever enjoyed by their Hindu predecessors, und although at times the 
supremacy of some one prince may have been widely admitted in 
terms, or even by the mure palpable evidence of presents or of tri- 
butary payments, yet there is no reason to believe that any one 
monarch ever exercised more real authority over all India, than is 
here attributed by the author of the Mahabharutu to Yudhishthira. 
The military progresses of his brothers being attended with coin- 
plutc success, and his kinsmen, notwithstanding their jealousy, 
acquiescing in his claim, Krishna also, his great friend and ully, 
concurring warmly in the proposed cereliiohy, Yudhishthira issues 
his commands to his ministers and priests to make the requisite 
arrangements for the ceremony, and to invite guests from all 
quarters. The preparations are described in Very extravagant style. 
Of course the principal guests are Urahmuus and Warriors ; but it is 
worthy of remark, that the invitations are extended to respectable 
Vuisyas, and to Sudras Universally 5 the agricultural ttud servile 
classes thus having their due consideration even at It cercmoiliul of 
u religious as well as of a political tendency. This is ond of the 
numerous Indications which the Muhiibharata oilers of a state of 
public feeling and possibly of civil institutions which seems to have 
preceded even the laws of Mattu. The poem, however, so fur con- 
forms to received opinions that at the actual sacrifice no Sudras, It 
is said, Were present. It is not impossible, however, Unit the passage 
so excluding them, belongs to u later icra. In all other respects 
no difference is specified, and food, dwellings, and entertainments, 
are provided for all the castes without any distinction. 

The poem does not contain any detailed description of the solem- 
nity. Oblations are made to the gods as Usual, and the rites aro 
conducted and prayers recited by the most eminent of the traditional 
teachers of the Hindus, particularly by Vyusa and his disciples— the 
founders very possibly of a school that first gave consistency to tho 
system of the Vedas ill the time of the Pandava sovereignty. Tho 
essential part of the cereittony Is the unction, or more properly 
sprinkling (abhisheka), of Yudhishthira with water from sacred 
streams, which is said in one place, to have been performed by 
Dhaumya, the family priest, assisted by Vyasa and other sages j and 
ill another by Krishna. Kindred and tributary princes discharge 
various office* butlf before and at t)»e ponseeration, not quite of so 
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servile an order perhaps as prevailed in the feudal times of the west, 
and of which our language still preserves so many Vestiges, but still 
of a subordinate description. Thus, Duhsasana, one of the Kuru 
princes, superintends the distribution of food. Asvatthdinan, a war- 
rior Brahman of saintly descent, acts as chamberlain for the Brali- 
niiuis, and Sanjaya, the charioteer of Dhritariishtra, is master of 
ceremonies to the regal and military guests. Bhtshma, the great 
uncle of Yudhishthira, and Drona, a sage and his instructor in arms, 
act as judges and umpires to correct whatever may happen amiss. 
Kripa, another saintly personage, examines and distributes the 
money and jewels to be given as presents. Vidura, the prince's 
uncle, is cashier, and Duryodhana, the eldest of the rival family of 
Kuru, and the most inveterate enemy of the Pandava princes, is 
appointed to receive the articles brought as tribute or presents by 
the different tribes and princes. Krishna, demigod though he be, 
volunteers to wash the feet of the Brahinans. 

At the season of inauguration the duties assigned to the several 
chief's and princes are of a more personal and martial description 
Bahlika,)king of Balkh, presents and guides a war chariot iidaid 
with gold. Sildakshina, king of the Kumbojas, harnesses to it white 
Kfunboja horses. Sunitha attends to the step or fender of the car. 
The king of Chedi holds the banner. The king of the South bears 
the armour. The sovereign of Magadha the turban uud wreath. 
Vasudana brings the royal elephant. The king of Malsya the bag- 
gage-waggon. Kkalavya holds the slippers. The ruler of Avauti 
bears the water for the inauguration. Chekitana carries the quiver. 
The prince of Kasi the bow. Salya, king of Madra, holds the 
sword. Satyaki, a prince of the Yadu tribe, raises the umbrella- 
The two eldest brothers of Yudhishthira attend upon him with fans 
or punkas, and his two youngest brothers wave the chowries over 
him. Krishna, as above noticed, pours the holy water upon him 
from a sacred conch-shell. We have here, therefore, a description 
of duties and of paraphernalia, still to be witnessed at the courts of 
some of the native potentates of India. 

It is, however, in the accounts given of the articles brought as 
tribute, that some of the most curious passages of this section of 
the Mahabharata occur. That the things presented arc in all cases 
accurately appropriated to the people by whom they are offered, or 
to the countries whence they are derived, cannot be positively 
aflirined. It is very likely that the author of the passage was him- 
self imperfectly informed in some cases, and that he was not very 
careful in any, to be unexceplionably correct, In some instances 
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however, it is possible to verify his statements, and that we cannot 
extend the verification to others is also, in part at least, to be 
ascribed to our own want of an intimate knowledge of the countries 
adjacent to India, and of their natural or artificial productions. 

The people of Kdmboja, it is said, brought cloths and skins; 
the former were made of wool, and embroidered with gold, being in 
fact shawls and brocades ; the latter were the skins of animals that 
live in holes, and of wild cuts, intending probnbly furs of varieties 
of the marten and weasel families. The Kambojas also presented 
horses, said to be partridge-spotted and parrot-nosed, and camels 
and mules. 

The Kambojas are a people of whom frequent mention is made 
in Sanskrit writings. Their precise situation, however, is not 
defined j they are placed amongst the Mlechchas, or barbarous tribes 
of the north-west, and commonly classed with Sakas, Daradas, 
Htinas, and the like 1 : as in the Vishnu Purana, it is said of Sagara, 
that he threatened to destroy the Sakas, the Yavanas, the Kambo- 
jas, Paradas, and Pahnavas'. Colonel Wilford placed the Kambo- 
jas in Arachosia, but they seem to have been situated more to the 
north, as after subduing them, king Lalitfiditya is said in the chroni- 
cles of Kashmir to have proceeded against Bokhara. From this, as 
well as the articles they are described as offering, it seems likely 
that they occupied the Paropamisan mountains, and the plains to 
the northward, which are still famous for their breeds of horses. 
"Whether these are characterized by any peculiarity of colour, and by 
convex or aquiline profiles, I have not had an opportunity of inquiring. 
The tribe may perhaps have subsequently extended to the east,. as 
we find traces of the name in the Hindu Kush, a part of the Kafirs 
bearing the appellation of Kaumojees, which we can scarcely doubt 
to represent the ancient denomination of Kambojas. 

In this and in succeeding instances, furs and skins make a 
conspicuous figure amongst the presents j articles we should have 
thought little in request amongst the Hindus, whether we consider 
the climate or their prejudices. That they did wear dresses of 
skius, however, we know from unquestionable authority; as Manu 
prescribes the skins of various kinds of deer, for the upper garment 
of the religious student of each of the three first castes. Perhaps 
this kind of costume supplies grounds for an inference in confirma- 
tion of the northern origin of the Brahmanical Hindus. 

" The people of Mora Kachha brought horses born in the Gand- 
hara country." 

• Vishnu Puiiinn, 101. B Ibid. 37-1, ". 
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There is no difficulty of verification here. Kachha is any fron- 
tier country bordering on the sea, and Maru is any arid tract of 
country. We have here, therefore, no doubt the people of Kutch and 
Sindh, amongst whom it is well known a powerful breed of horses 
is reared, originating, it would appear from this passage, in the dis- 
tricts somewhat more to the north, or towards Kelut and Candahar- 

Next to these came tribes described as subsisting upon rice grow- 
ng independently of irrigation, and dwelling on the sea shore, and 
along the Indus. They arc called Vairiimas, Abhiras, Piiradas, and 
Kitavas ; amongst whom we recognise the Abhiras as the Abhirs or 
Ahirs still of Guzcrat, and the people of the Abiria of Ptolemy, in 
a similar locality. Their tribute consisted of goats, sheep, oxen, 
asses, camels, honey the produce of fruits, and blankets of various 
manufacture. The cattle of Guzerat, it is well known, arc still 
remarkable for size and beauty. What particular product is meant 
by the fruit-generated honey, as distinguished from that produced 
by bees, I am not able to specify ; some saccharine extract or exuda- 
tion is probably intended. 

" The sovereign of Pragjyotish, the mighty monarch of the bar- 
barians, Bhagadatta, along with the Yavanas, brought Ajancya 
horses, vessels of iron, and swords with hilts of ivory." 

Pragjyotish as synonymous with Kamartipa is usually identified 
with Asam, but as connected with the Yavanas it must be looked 
for to the west, not to the east. Professor Lassen has dis- 
cussed its position at some length, but without coming to anything 
more than the general conclusion that it must have been to the 
north of the Himalaya, and agreeably to some notices, bordering 
upon Tibet. The articles presented by the king do not enable us to 
identify its locality. The horses it has in common with other trans- 
Indian districts. Iron vessels are made (Moorcroft says cast) at 
Fyzadad in Badahshun. Whether ivory sword-hilts are fabricated 
in the same direction, remains to be determined. 

We next have tribute brought by monstrous and deformed races, 
such as men with one foot, with a third eye, and the like ; the proto- 
types of similar races described by Ctesias and Herodotus as inhabi- 
tants of the countries to the north of India, and originating probably 
in the uncouth and squalid appearance of the barbarous tribes of 
the mountains. They bring asses with black necks and large 
bodies from the banks of the Vankshu river ; a name, it may be 
observed, not unfrequently read Chakshu, or Chakshus, and con- 
sidered with some probability to be the Oxus, as it is a river running 
to the west, and rising on the north of the Himalaya. They bring 
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also silver and gold, and wild horses of various colours. Asses and 
horses, wild and in great numbers, ore still known to rove at large 
over the central table-land of Asia, migrating from north to south, 
according to the season. 

Other mountain tribes, together with Sakas, Tukb&ras, and 
Kankas, brought cloths of various kinds, not made of cotton, but of 
the wool of sheep and goats, or of thread spun by worms, or of 
patta (vegetable fibres or hemp), or made by machinery (woven ?)j 
also soft sheep skins, long and sharp swords, javelins, spears, 
hatchets made in tho west, battle-axes, also drugs and gums of 
various kinds, and precious stones. 

The Sakas we know are the Sacas or Scythians, who, according 
to both Greek and Indian geographers, occupied from the earliest 
times the countries east of Turkestan, and between the Jaxartes and 
Oxus, as Ferghana, Durwaz, Ilissar, down to Kunduz and Bndak- 
shan. The Tukharas no doubt gave their name to the Tokharostan 
of the Mohammedans. The other races alluded to are of course in 
the same vicinity. That some of the nations in this situation had 
early acquired considerable skill in manufactures is confirmed by 
the Chinese writers. The people of Kipin, the Tiao-clii, and the Asi 
tribes, conterminous with Sogdiana and Dactriana, aro described as 
"an industrious race, who arc skilful in architecture and sculpture, 
in weaving and embroidery, in the fabrication of vessels of gold, 
silver, copper, and tin. The country produces cattle with humps, 
buffaloes, elephants, dogs, monkeys, and peacocks j precious stones, 
coral, amber, rock crystal, and glass. The land is fertile in grain, 
rice, legumes, and produces cinnabar, balm of Mecca, tsing tai, 
tsing mini, and other fragrant substances; also rock-honey, black 
salt, assafoetida, and myrrh 1 ;" particulars that harmonize completely 
with the specification of the tribute offered by these trans-Himalayan 
nations to Yudhishthira. The Chinese descriptions refer to the mid- 
dle of the second century before the Christian rcra ; a date which 
there is every reason to believe approaches that of the composition 
of the greater portion of tho Mahdbhfirata. 

The princes of the eastern tribes brought large elephants and 
horses, and much gold and curiously-wrought seats and litters, and 
beds made of ivory and inlaid with gold and jewels j also suits of 
armour, weapons of various kinds, war-chariots hung with tiger- 
skins and decorated with gold, different sorts of arrows, and housings 
for elephants. 

Who are meant by the princes of the East is undeterminable, and 

1 Nouv. Mrflnnges, i. 21), 
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whether restricted to India Proper, or carried beyond its boundaries, 
is doubtful. In the latter case China might supply the fabrics spe- 
cified, but they might also be furnished by the people to the south- 
west of Indraprastha, ancient Delhi, the capital of Yudhjshthira, by 
the skill of the people of Benares, Debar, and Upper Bengal. 

One of the most remarkable passages of this description next 
ensues, and explains, most satisfactorily, the origin of the extrava- 
gant fables related by Greek writers, respecting the gold-making ants 
of the auriferous deserts of Northern India. It is said that " the 
people who dwell under the pleasant shade of the Kfchaka-vc'nus, a 
kind of willows, and along the SailodCt river, between the Mcru and 
Mandara mountains, who arc called Khasas, Pradaras, Paradas, 
Ekdsanas, Arkas, Kulindas, Tanganas, and Paratanganas, brought 
to Yudhishthira lumps of gold a drona in weight, of the sort called 
paippilika, that is to say, ant-gold ; which is so denominated because 
it is exfodiated by pippiljkas, that is, by the common large ant." 
We have here the expression of a belief which we know to be prior 
by more than five centuries to the Christian ujra, and which, how- 
ever erroneous, was neither very extravagant nor irrational. This 
simple and archaic notion, however, was perverted by the credulity 
of writers and misrepresentations of travellers, until in the form in 
which it reached Asia Minor, it had grown into a monstrous and 
incredible absurdity. The scene in which this ant-gold is found is 
the same generally as that inferred from the Greek writers, the 
country between the Himalaya and Kuen-lun ranges, towards Tibet ; 
which ranges the semi-fabulous mountains of Mem and Mandara 
represent. The names of the tribes commonly occur as those of 
barbarian mountaineers ; and that their country is intended, as here 
intimated, is confirmed by the other articles which accompany the 
nnt-gold ; drugs, dried flowers, honey from the fruits of the Himalaya 
(a sort of sugar.pcrhaps, like that made in Turkestan from grapes), 
honey and wax mude by bees, and yaks, the chowiie-tailed cow, 
with tails either white or black, a variety that has a real existence 
in the countries where the yak is native, and which arc those 
between the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Again, in the eastern portion of the Himalaya, the people from 
the banks of the Lauhitya river bring sandal wood, agalloehum, the 
fragrant wood called kaliyaka, skins, female slaves, curious foreign 
birds and beasts, and gold collected in the mountains. 

These are the principal details. There are other tributes of a more 
general nature, but in some instances faithfully characteristic of the 
countries whence they are said to come : thus the people of Banga, 
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Pundraka, and Kalinga, that is, of Lower Bengal, Midnapur, and 
Ganjam, presented elephants with large tusks and rich caparisons ; 
the people of Chola and Piindya, or the Carnatic and Mysore, offer 
sandal ointment in vases of gold, aloe-wood, sandal-wood, fine linen, 
and precious stones j and the natives of Sinhalft or Ceylon, brought 
the gem vaidurya, which is the product of the sea (perhaps coral), 
elephant housings, and heaps of pearls. 

Such are the principal details found in the Sabhii section of the 
Mahftbhfirata, regarding the articles, the products of nature and art, 
which are offered as presents to Yudhishthira, by the nations border- 
ing upon the country of the Hindus, especially by those inhabiting 
the mountains on the north and north-east of India, and the regions 
immediately beyond them ; and however concise and imperfect they 
may be, and although they are the notices of a poetical, not of a 
statistical writer, yet they furnish some interesting information 
regarding the state of trade and manufactures iu Central Asia, at a 
remote asra. A comparison between the Hindu and the classical 
accounts shows clearly that they both refer to a similar period, and as 
the latter, beginning with Herodotus, are as remote as the fifth cen- 
tury before our rera, the former must be still more ancient. They 
assumed their present shape very probably somewhat later ; but the 
substance is old, whatever may be the period of the form, and we may 
venture to conclude from the premises thus furnished, that prior to 
the fifth century before Christ, an active commerce was carried on 
between India and its neighbours, in which the former was supplied 
with the precious metals, with gems, with aromatics and drugs, with 
manufactured skins, furs, brocades, woollen and silk cloths, with 
arms and armour, and various fabrics of iron, wood, and ivory ; in 
return, no doubt, for its staples of rice, cotton, sugar, salt, and for 
those cotton manufactures which, after a triumphant career of 
nearly three thousand years, have been in our days utterly annihi- 
lated by the power of steam. 



